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LHITEK OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Department o*\ the Interior, 

/ Bureau of Education, 

W'dshin^ion^ April 16 y 1917. 

Sir: The conditions facinj^ the people of the United States because- 
of the entrance of this county into the world war have greatly 
stimulated general interest in the work of school children during out- 
of-school hours. and in the plans which this bureau has devised for 
such work* as will be useful both economically and educationally for * 
the millions of school children between the ages of 9 or 10 and 14 pr 
15. This increase of general interest in this subject makes timely 
the publication of the manuscript submitted herewith, and I recom- 
mend that it be published as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 

liespectfiilly submitted. v 

P. P. Claxton, 

, Commisaionei*, 

Ihe bECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 



WORK OF 'SCHOOL CHILDREN DURING 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL HOURS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The investigation reported in this bulletin was undertaken for the 
purpose of making available a volume of evidence on questions con* 
ieming the early elimination of children during out-of-echool hours, 
fie inquiry was confined to the children of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. Information concerning the following points has been 
eollectod and is here presei^ted : 

1. The proportion of school children who work during but-of- 
school hours. 

2. The amount a/nd money value of the work. 

3. The nature of the work performed. 

^ How school children spend their leisure hours. 

5. Why children leave school at an early age. 

6. To what extent can gardening replace) less desirable forms of 
employment. * V/ 

The investigation covers the activities of 14,391 children— 7,120 
boys and 7,271 girls. The children are tliose of urban communities 
and distributed oyer 11 States, as follows: 


States and children included in the investigation. 


Sta^. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

(’onoaclirut . 

Delaware 

Iowa 


j Boy^. OirL^. 

Total, j 

1 States. 

Boys.'^OirU. 

Total. 

.! 182 200 

.! 132 ! 113 

. 550 , 579 

21 .38 

. 971' 1,115 

.' 1,501 ' 1,572 
• j «57 308 

.391 Ohio .• 

245 ! Y*entuylvanla ..j 

1,1.38 ; Ulah 

59 Washinglon ! 

'i.OST , 

3,).13 1 Total 

565 t 

! 1.00 1 1,006 
2,283 1 2, Ilf 
1 86 70 

«| « 

2,137 

4,390 

106 

70 

7,120 I 7,271 

1 

U.301 


h 


The initial step consisted in sending a copy of *an investigation 
sheet to the principals of apprpxunately 2,500 schools. With the 
inquiry sheet was inclosed a letter soliciting the cooperation of the 
principal and a postal card for the reply^ . At. the sanie time a letter 
♦was sent to the superintendents concerned, inclosing a copy of ^ the 
letter sent to principals. As a result 317 principals volunteered to^ 
obtain the desired information in their respective schools. ^ To eacl{<^ 
of these was forwarded the number of investigation sheets requested, 
and with eac^ lot was sent a brief letter of explanation and a return 
frank envelope. ’ 


fl 
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^DURING OUT-OF-SOHOOL HOURS. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SCH4)OL CHILDREN. 


Of the total number of children invoatigaled, 5' I SI, or 3(1 per cent 
are einployeil during sinniner vacation, and 3,864, or 27 per cent^ 
areemployoiLluring i^ut-of -school hours thror^diout tjie s(1uh» 1 year. 
(See lable l,p„ 26.) The amount of emplovn»ent varies greatly. 
Daring summer vacation some children work only a few days or 
weeks, while others put in full tijne, and the earnings range from $1 
to $150, During the school year, likewise, the amovmt ol work varies 
from a few odd jobs to fairly regular employment both before and 
after school aad^ sometimes at neon. 

It is interesting to note the^otal income and the average income 
from such employment, anti it should be remembered that these are 
, children of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades only. Tliose who 
were employetl (luring summer vacation earned S68,342.(M. Assum- 
ing that the same proportion- of children in these, grades tlirvughout 
the Lnited States earn as imndi, the annual income froin their em- 
ployment amounts to approximately $60,000,000. The average 
earnings of the children lunount to $13.10. hut 362*childreji. or 7 per- 
cent, averaged $60.01. The average weekly earnings of those wiio 
^'ork during out-of-scho(»l hours amount to $1.51. Many children 
'^earii remarkably large amounts; 117, (>r 3 per cent, earned an avrr*age 
of $6.27 per week. One boy earns $25 per week in running a paper 
business. 

Michigan, Ohio, and low’a show the largest proporrton of summer 
* workers. These are conspicuous agricultural Slates, and many 
schoolboys work in the coujitry during the summer. LYali also 
shows a high percentage, but the number of children investigated 
is not sufficient to warrant conclusions. None of the other States 
ejtceeds the average. Michigan shows a high proportion of\workcr's 
and a low average income. Wiushington, »Miss(»uri. and Alabama 
B^ow the largest proportion of high incomes-^^$$() or oveis 

From the standpoint <»f weekly earnings while sch^^ol is in session, 
Alabaiua, Missouri, and Washington show' the highest average earn- 
. ing3. Since the number of children investigated from these States 
is small, the average income is likely to be affected by a few high 
individual records. For example, a boy in Alabama runs a large 
. paper business from which he makes $25 per weak. Another earns 

^ $12 per week If these two conspicuous records were eliminated 

y - the average ^tilings would be conspicuously reduced. Of those 
w .. States having- large numbers represented, Pennsylvania and Iowa 
. show the highest weekly eaxnings. 


r 
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In^Tablo 2 (p. 26) will he found a classificRtion of the various kinds 
omploMnent in whicli school children are engaged .during out-of- 
school hours, including sunnner vacation. Information Has been 


obtained with regard to the 'nature of the emplovnient of 4,526 chil- 
. ilrcm'. The table requires no explanation. In most States the law. 
forbids the employment of ch^hlren under a minimum age, •which 
is usually 14. Few States, however, haVe laws* preventing children — 
from entering into any kind of legitiin'ate business on their own re- 
sponsibility. Bo\m and girls may engage in the selling yf papers, 
which re<iuires their time in early moiming and late at night, but so 
long as they attemi school no one seems to* ^bjoct* It is argued 
that children Mten become sc fatigued by this work that they can 
not keep pp with their school studies, and that as a result they are 
frequently dwarfed in npnd os w’cU as in body. It has also been 
said that children who engage in moneynjarning employment while 
attending school are more likely to become discouraged from 'their 
inability to keep up with their studies. Tlyis, co^ed with the eon- 
sci«>usnesR that they can earn a living, causes Tgood many 
school earlier than they otherwise would. 

l^iese are sound arguments and justify -the elforts of the welfare 
w«*rkers^ in their* recent attemj>s te solve this problem. There is, 
however, another side to the argument. In piany casc^ parents ore 
able to keep their children in school only as a result of the latter's 
earnings. Fur^jjcxmore, it should ho remembered that the evils ' 
attending idlenesf^ inay greatly e.xcced those attending most kinds of * 
employment during out -of -school hours. ^ Much of such employ-* 
ment is voluntary oiy the part of the cliildrcn,and supplies an oppor- * 
tunity to satisfy 'the restless spirit of yooth. While few of the "" 
<*onimon forms of children's emplovinent have any technical educa- 
tional value, wholesome Work has some value in itself. All children 
should learn to work and should learn the value of money as ex- V 

pressed by toil. In order to understand the problen^ it is desirable ? 
to consider the various occupations individually. It is well in such 
a study to keep in mind the following points: 

(u) Time and energy required ; 

(6) Environmental conditions; 

V (c) Educational or vocational value. 

1. Farm worh—The various kinds of farm work attract many 
children, both boys and girls. It is m occupation for summer vaca* • \ 
£ion rather than for employment in the mornings aud evenings while 
school is in session. Of the total number of workers, nearly 33 ^ 

per cent of the boys and 26 per cent of the girls performed farm work 
for pay. The nature of the work, varies and includes picking Yruit, 

\ 93104—17—2 * . "^ 
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weeding, hoeing, and cultivating crops, and caring for poultry, 
horses, or other live stock. The work of the girls consists largely of 
picking fruit and working in gardens, although a feVcare for poultry. 
Where boys hire out to farmers the hours of labor are sometimes 
loi)g, but as a rule children are not overworked on the farm. Some 
of the work, such as hoeing and weeding, may be fatigtiing u per- 
sisted in many hours at a time, but much of the farm work done by 
children is in the form of odd jobs, chores, and piecework, like pick- 
ing berries, which is not necessarily irksome. 

The environmental conditions are usually of the best. The chil- 
dren work mostly in the fresh air, and those who move to the farm 
for the summer get a good supply of Wholesome food and return to^ 
the city much stronger from their experience. Many of the children 
are engaged ,by their parents to perform various kinds of garden 
work at home. Such conditions are most favorable from an en- 
vironmental standpoint. ' 

From the standpoint o^educatHmal oppOTtTnifties-farjji work ranks 
high. Children gain skill from working with the bands, dncheuch 
varied experiences as are offered on the farm furnish abundant 
opportunity for an jJI-round development* of the senses. They also 
have a good opportunity to observe some of the wonderful workings 
of nature, a knowledge of which should make people broader, better, 
and more contented. From the vocational standpoint, also, chil- 
dren engaged in farm work are able to learn many things that 'may 
be of use to them in later life. Ability to gi’ow plants is valuable from 
both the vocational and avocational standp(hnts. 

2. Housework . — Over 50 per cent of the working schoolgirls, 
according to the table, are engaged in housework, eith(‘r at home or 
for 3omo other family. Nearly half of these are working for some 
one other' than their parents. The character of the work in each 
case is about the same, although environmental eondkions may 
differ. No one should doubt that girls sliould assist in homo duties, 
and if their help is not needed at home and if conditions are favor- 
able there should be no serious objection to girls assisting in other 
homes. There are typovS of work, of course, such as washing and 
scrubbing, that should not be given to young girls. A large pro- 
portion of those who work away from home are engaged in the care 
of younger children, an occupation very suitable to girls, and one 
in which most girls take pleasure. 

^ The hours of service, either at home or away from home, usually 

• W not objdbtionably long, although there are doubtless many cases 
where the time should be shortened. The environmental conditions, 
with; few exceptions, are favorable. Children at home and those 
employed as nurse girls usually have abundant opportunity for 
r®)i?reatioii m tb^ open air. Some others are not so favorably em- 
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ployed. Home activities shoxild offer good training facilities, and 
most girls are better for the experience. 

3. IFort in fad ones, mills, and mines , — In view of the strict laws 
regarding the employment of children, only a small proportion — 
loss than 2 per cent — are engaged in factories, mills, and mines. 
Only 1 1 are toTmrri tu work la niTHs and 3 in nlines. Canning fac- 
tories claim a large proportion of those lisU*d in ^his” group. Most 
of the factory work done by children is done during summer vaca- 
tion. From the standpoint of time and energy required, there is 
little objection to this kind of work, for juost of it is on a piece- 
work basis, and the children, except those of indiscreet parents, can 
stop whenever they like. From the environmental and educational 
standpoints there is nothing to commend this kind of employment 
for children of school age. 

4. Work in stores , — About 9 per cent of the boys and over 3 per 
cent of the girls worl^ ^ store s. Much of such employment repre- 
stmts Saturday work and consists Tafgtly of wi^rppTn'g'"pa^ 
niiig errands, and odd jobs. A few children serve as clerks behind 
the coiinU^r. During summer vacation some girls act as '^caah 
girls'^ and ‘^wrappers.” Many children accept such positions during 
the summer, and when the offer of a permanent position comes they 
can not resist the alhiremeiits of the department store. This, 
coupled with the opportunity to earn money and to qbtain many of 
the things that money will buy, is responsible for the early ’'with- 
drawal of many children from school. The w’ork, as a rule, is not 
heavy, but demands comparatively long hours, during which the 
chihircn are on their feet most of the time. Many girls have expe- 
rienced serious foot troubles ns a result of such work. Boys are 
sometimes required to carry lieavy loads for long distances, but or 
tho w’hole the work is not- undesirable. The surroundings are not' 
objectionable, and children so employed have opportunities for leanir 
ing much* about business affairs that may be useful to them in miuiy'4 
callings. Cosh and wrapper girls conunonly become saleswomen; 
The experience is usually worth while, even from the standpoint of 
vocational guidance. It should give children a chance to determine 
whether or not they are adapted to. that kind of business or occupa- 
tion — something they con not learn at school. 

5. Work in ojfices, — ^There are few office positions open to children 

of the grammar grades, only a< little over 1 per cent being thus emr 
ployed. This sort^ofjvqrk is lar^ nature 

and. telephone girl.” The' duties sometimes include the runnii^ 
of errands and in keeping the office in order. As a rule, the work.ia 
light and requires short hoiua. Although the duties mnwiiinee 
fuiniish. opportunities for observing business method^ suc^je^ploiT^ 
)bdent/h^ ;U^ from the eduoatj£i^ 
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* Some exceptional employers, of course, take an unusual interest in 
their office boys and encourage them to improve their time during 
slack moments, and it is not difficult to point to some successful * 
business men who have obtained a large share of their training in 
this way. Cases of this are extremely rare, however. 

^ 6. Hdpfvs in infusirvil ocaipations . — On account of the nature of’ 
the work, few cJiiJdren of the grammar grades are attracted by 
industrial occupations, only a little over 2 per cent being thus em- 
ployed. In genera], the work is too heavy for young boys and girls. 
The trades that mainly attract boys are painting, carpenti^mg, and 
plumbing. It is seldom that the boys do more than wait upon th(' 
older craftsmen. The garment-making trade is the one^ in which 
most girls are found. The work of schoolgirls consists largely of 
doing piecew’ork at home, where they are employed directly by th(‘ij- 
parents and indirectly by the manufacturers. Those who work in 
the so-called sweat shops” during summer vacation are classed 
under factory work. Tiie greatest hardships under this class of 
eniployment are foiind in the long and irksome service at home 
during out-of-school hours. In many eases the surroundings are 
not conducive to health, and the mental development of girls so 
employed, even though they attend school regularly, must in many 
cases he seriously hampei'ed. Vnder favorable conditions, indus- 
trial work should offer good opportunities for thildrcn to discover 
the advantages and disadvantages of such work, U) loam something 
j|bout some important occupations that may be a means to a liveli- 
hood, and to contribute to the sup])ort oL themscd.ves while attend- 
ing ^chool. * 

7. La&or.— Over 10 per cent of the working boys and 1 per cent of 
the working girls investigated are engaged in a kind of work classed 

labor. The following are some of thg^Occupations gr?^}pt'd under 
this head as taken from the reports received: 'Wbr&g on road: 
teaming; ditching; cutting wood: mowing lawns; washing automo- 
biles; sweeping, dusting, and scrubbing offices; beating rugs; caring 
for furnace; working around saloons, theaters, schools, and other 
public buildings. It may be seen that there is very little of this kind 
of work suited to children. The work is too heavy for children, ajid 
in most cases the environmental conditions are not suitable. Educa- 
tionally there is nothing to commend employment of these iypes, 
except that children so employed will have an opportunity for learn- 
ing ^e value of money as expretesed by labor. 

^8. Personal service. — ^This group includes many kinds of occupa- 
and employs nearly 2 per ceht of the Working boys and 10 per 
cent of the working girls investigated. Among the kinds of service 
this heaii may be mentioned the following: Work in 
haifid^sitig,. shoe, 8hmu%, eartymg grips, beE boy -to 
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hotel, valet; waiter or waitress in restaurant, companion, leading the 
blind, etc. -There is nothing in these occupations to commend them 
to school children. The environmental conditions usually are not 
satisfactory, and there are no educational advantages in such 
employment. 

t). Sireet trades, —Thi^ seUin|^j)XjH^spapt‘.rs and other articles on 
the street suppliea-iiettrly'K''pe^ of the working hoys and nearly 
2 percent of the working girls witli emjdovment diirijjg out-of-school 
hours. The newspaper trade hoh.'s a large proportion of the children 
of this group, alt)iough many, especially girls, sell flowers. ^ The news- 
paper w’orkers are of two classes — those who deliver papers to homes 
for new.sdeolers and those who buy their papers independently and 
sell them on the stre('ts. Frecjuently, hoys deliver and sell at the 
same tirne, and for this reason the hoys w ho deliver papers are grouped 
under this head rather than under the deliver^’ and messenger-servic^ 
groups. On account of recent child-labor legislatioh, the very young 
children are not being engaged as niucli as formerly for delivering 
papers. Attempts have been made* rt'cently tio bring about legisla- 
tion to prevent children within a minimum age fnim engaging in the 
paper business on their own respon.^ibility. 


On account of the work tienianding attention largely in early 
morning and'in the evening, it is very popular witli school children. 
In many cas<« boys work from two to three, liours before school and 
even longer after school. Occasionally they spend. an hour or more 
at noon. It is very clear that children w ho spend more than four or 
five hours a day soiling or delivering papers can not make thcNhest 
use of their time at school and art*, likely to ))e so fatigued as to 
affect permanently the full development of mind and body. The 
associations, usually, are. not eondu(*ive to good livings and many 
boVs become victims of vice as a result of their street experience. 
The boys who survive the.se contaminating influences are probably 
stronger for their expej-ience, but the.se are the exceptions. Boys 
who are engaged in such w'ork spend their time in the open air ahd 
no doubt have opportunities for accjuiring much useful knowledge 
concerning the affairs of life, but th(^se advantages are offset by the 
undesirable features of the work. Yet, there is still a question - 
whether work so jvell adapted, from the standpoint of hours of 
service, should be withheld from school children until some suitable 
substitute is provided. . . 

. , 10. pelivery aiid meMenger service , — Next to work about the farnii 
aelivery and messeil^r service holds the largest percentage of 
working school children. Nearly 25 per cent of the boys are engaged 
in such work as running errands, taking orders, delivering goods, 
'messages, etc., and peddling milk, bread, ai)d the like. Tbo work 




. ■ j 
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lacks continuity. As boys grow up, they are automatically replaced 
by younger boys. Occasionally the duties, of the fnessenger and 
delivery boys, through association with other people, are responsible 
for their securmg permanent employment along some other line!" In 
some phases of the work there are opportunities for useful cxporienco, 
but on the whole these occupations are devoid of educational or voca- 
tional advantages. The work generally is of a wholesome nature, 
^calling mainly for outside activities, but, like the newspaper trade, it 
throws the worker among contaminating influences. It is otie of 
those schoolboy occupations that should be supplanted by a more 
wholesome and elevating employTnent. ^ , 

•fll. Caddying, — This kind of employment holds about 3 per cent 
of the working boys of tiie grammar grades. It includes work on 
the golf links, tennis courts, and in bowling alleys, and although differ- 
ent in character, might bo classed under the head of |)orsonal service. 
Those employed outside are engaged in a wholesome exorcise, but 
those found in bowling alleys are often confine<l for many hours in 
‘^stuffy’’ quarters. Oftentimes the duties of tlie latter call for 
employment up to midnight, and the environment in many ca.ses is 
objectionable. The outside work is without the objections of the 
bowling-alley activities, but both types are whollv without prosj)eet. 

12, JJncUissijied employment, — Under this head over 4 per cent of 
the working children are employed during out-of-school hours. The 
group comprises some very unusual 'kinds of employment for school 
children and includes, among others, fishing, trapping, sailing, play- 
ing musical instruments, posing for artists, etc. In general these 
are attractive occupations for children, but each requires special 
^consideration. 

SUMMARY. 


Thirty-six per cent of the children are employed during summer 
vacation. Their total earnings amount to S68, 342.04, or an average 
of S13 .19. Seven per cent averaged S69.01. Twenty-seven per cent, 
of the childr/^n work dpriiig out-of-echool hours throughout the year. 
Tb^ii' average weekly earnings amount to $1.51. Seven per cent of 
workers averaged $6.27 per week, 
kinds of employment are clavssified under 12 licads, namely: 
(»f Farm work; (2) housework; (3) work in factories, mills, and mines; 
i) work in stores; (5) work in offices;’ (6) helpers in industrial 
( 7 ) labpr; (8) personal service; (9) street trades; 
»d messeuygei; service ; (11) peddying; (12) upclassi^d 

woups 1, ^„,and 6 comprise occupp-tions which are not undesirable 

.jin nqaiB !are copamen4able for ctdldrcjn.. In these 47 per 
working school children find employment during out-of- 
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school hours. The occupations represente^d by groups 4 and 5 have 
some desirable features, but offer limited educational and vocation^ 
opportunities. The occupations of group 12 are mostly unobjec- 
tionable and with those of groups 4 and 5 may hh considered second- 
rate occupaticJhs for school children. Combined, they furnish 
employment to. 13 per cent of the working school children. The' 
occupations represented by groups 1, 2, 4 . 5. 6, a pil thrrrhrri 
may be regarded as the unobjectionable class, and they -are i 
by 60 per cent of the workhig school children. The remaining 40^ 
per cent are found in occupations represented by groups 3, 7, 8, 9, IL 
and 11, which are regarded as the objectionable class. 

RECOMMEND.ITIONS. 

The immediate elimination of children from these objectionab 
occupations is not .recommended, but it should be the duty 
school, so far as possible, to instruct and guide children in the Matter 
of employment. The school should be intrusted with th^task of 
regulating the employment of children during out-of-scKool hours. 
It should be willing to ui\dertake this additional responsibility in 
self-defense. 

If the school is to be held responsible for the failure of children to 
keep up’wdth normal progress,* for the enormous number , of with-- 
drawals every year, and for the health and habits of the children, it 
should have better control over the forces that operate for and 
against .its success. 

As has been pointed out before, the incorporation into the school 
program of profitable home-project enterprises in gardening, home 
making, shopwork^ and pther phases of the practical arts may be 
the best solution to the problem of school-child employment. 


WHY CHILDREN LEAVE SCHOOL. 

That portion of the investigation relating to why children leave 
school contributes to the existing evidence on the subject to the 
extent that the information presented is based upon_ihfi*-J»R‘*®ns 
given by the children ntill in nttrn(;|nnrii rathrrrTTmn"TiT^ those who 
have left school. The reasoils given by the children who desire to 
leavoj^e presented along with those of the children who undoubtedly^ 
will leave during the current yeiyr. ^ 

Table 3 (pu 27) shows that,i,417, or 8.5 per cent, ol the childt^n * 
expressed a desire to lejiya^ Tb^, undoubtedly | is a smaller pr6|>di*- 
tipn thm actuc^^existo, for many children would hesiiate' to ^imt' 
to their teficher tha^ they desired to leave. The table S|h6ws aliM' 
that 099.. or per, cent, of the children inten4ed to leave before , 
01 the current year. , This figure, for salient re^ns/ may 
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I ' ' * 

I far from e.xpressing the real proportion of. those who undoubtedly 

I will leave. The figures do not inelude those who leave to attend 

I other schools. Some of the reports failed to indicate the number of 

I children who had already left school, but. considering only the 

I 11,333 children listed on the complete reports, 850, or 7.5 per cent 

I had left school during the school }var up to the time the. schedules 

were filled out,^which in most cases was toward the end of the year. 
I Table 4 (p. 2/ ) summariz<*s the chihh*en s rc'asons for desiring tf> 

leave. Of the number who exjmssed.a desire, 405, or 34 per cent, 

I gave for theii reason tliat they did not- liki* school. About the same 
number, 446, or 38 per cent, sai<l that ihev wished to earn inonev, 
and 257, or 22 per cent, wislie<j to learn a trade. There wen' 60. or 
. 6 per lent, vho had othi*r n*nsrins. Th,<*se who desin' to leave so 

I that they may earn money or learn a trade make up 60 per cent of 

.the total. It is interesting to note that 60 per cent au‘ anxious to 

go to worjc. Another astonishing feature of this investigation is tliat 
32 per cent (if the children who desire to leave seliool frankly admit 
to their teacher that they do not like school. I'ndoubtedry, tliere 
are. others who, rathe.r than make such an admission, give other 
reasons mIk'h at- lu^art t-h<*.v an* dissatisfi(*d. The d(*sin* < n flu* part 
of school children to work and to e^n money and tlu'ir general dis- 
satisfaction with p(*rseut- <*ondit slu^uld h<* e(*usid<*n*d in anv 
offort'toward readjustment. 

In Table 5 (p. 27) are shown the reasons for leaving as expressed 
by those who undoubtedly will leave. Thi'se n'asous, as contrasted 
with thQse given in the preceding table, are (h'termined by the ti'aeh- 
ers from personal knowledge of t7ie home ectiiditions and frou eon- 
sultation with the eliildrcn. A direct examinalion of li(>me condi- 
tions possibly would have given more accurate results, but the 
N statements made by parents often are less dependable than those 
made by childn'n. Parents, from a sens<> of pride, are inelini'd t(> 
magnify tlie family income. . On the other hand, where parents 
“■c anxious to take their children from scliool, tliey are likely to 
minimize their income to justify their actions.' 

Forty per cent of the children are. leaving because of economic 
• necessity,^ 12 per cent because of the indifference of parents, '34 per 
cent becausc'of the personal desire of the child, 5 per cent because of 
ill health, and 9 per cent because of unspecified reasons. Since the 
personal dt^ire of the pupil and the indifference of parents indicate 
t^atisfaction, either by parent or child, it is safe to classify these 
reasons under one head, making 46 per cent. On account of modesty 
many of the children who fail to specify their reasons are iii reality 
leavi^ because of dissatisfaction, and these undoubtedly would bring 
j . the diwatisfied group up to 50 per cent. About 90 per cent, then, of 
V', '• ^1“ ^M***^’ financial necessity or indifference. TEe 
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roiDainin^ 10 cent leave on account of ill health or other unihen> 
tionecl — 

On the same ba.s>s of grouping the r<‘asons for Leaving, Neill ^ 
found timt ;U) per cent of th<‘ childn*n h‘ft scliool because of economise 
m‘( (‘ssity and 04 per c<‘nt bt'cause of dissatisfaction. The fimlings of 
IJ<»^\'is - ill ids investigation in Iowa <*iti<‘s were similar, showing 32 
and 55 p<*r C(*nt resptM'tividy. Talbc^rt.'’ in Ids investigation of the 
stoekyarils district in Chicago, found the jiroportion to be 52 and 33 
per cent, n»s})ectively. Tiu‘ proportion in this case is ivverse<l and 
is ac<'ounte<l for'largtdy in the tliffernice in the economic comlitions 
of the district umh*r investigation. Mrs. Ket*d/ in her Simttle inves- 
tigation, fenmd th<‘ propoNion to be 30 and 3(> per cent, respt^ctively. 

Eamnnuc nra.^sltf/ on a ant (fe for leaving . — From Table 6 (p. 27) it 
may b<* stsm that of the S50 pupils who l(‘ft Schiad during the cum*nt 
year, 341, i»r 40 per c<*nt, left because of linancial necessity, and 541, 
or 64 per -<a*nt, were known to be at work. With regard to the num- 
ber who would have nnuained longer in scln>ol if remunerativTi* em- 
])l<tyment luul la*en available, cmnparatively few ti*achers attempted 
to ansW(T tlie (pu'stion. Nevntladt'ss, 116 t ases, or 14 J^e>r ceyt of 
the pupils wlio left, wow so nvorded. 

From tlds investigation, as well as fnun otlun*s, it is apjiarent that 
<‘c()noinic nec(*ssitv accounts for many withdrawals. It probably is 
na>t sucli a potimt fact(»r as the ndurns s(*<un to indicate, for children 
4)fteh give this n*ason when they do not wish to admit their dislike 
for sclnxd. Tlds Ixdief is strengtliened bv the fact that 70 per cent 
of^e children giving tx'oimndc nec(»ssity as thieir reason for leaving 
previously admitted! t-liat tlu^y desired to leave school. In her inves- 
tigation of iiomes in certain Ma.ssachus(*tts edties Miss Kingsbury* 
found that about 30 p(‘r t ent of ,th(' familit's could not afford to give 
iho children scb.ooling beyond the c<unpulsory ag(‘ limit. Some local- 
iti<*s undoubtedly w'ould sliow.a IdgluT proj)ortit>n, as indi^^ited by 
tile survey of the stockyards district of CJhicago. It is fairly safe to 
assume, however, that economic necessity accounts for not more than 
one-third of the withdrawals. ? 

Dismtisfadion as a cause for leaving . — Dissatisfaction is the domi- 
nating factor in school leaving and probably accounts for at least 50 
per cent of the withdrawals. It takes many forms. Very often it is 
due to the inability on the part of both.parent and child to realize the 

' Neill, ( has. P. •' Woman and Child Wagen»arner!t in the United States.*’ Senate Documept No. M6, 
1«0. p. 4fl% . ' . . 

s Lew^j, E. E. ”WorV, Wages, and dchooling of Eight Hundred Iowa Boys.” Btoto University of 
Iowa Bui. 90, new series, 1016. 

• Talbert, E. L. ‘’Opportunities in School and Industry for Children of the Stockyards District.” 
University of Chicago Settlement publications, 1012. 

• Reed, Mrs. A. Y.' ’’Seattle Children in School and Industry.” Board of School Directors, Seattle, 

Wash., 1015. ’ . 

• Ki^bury, IClai Su5an M. Rep. of Com. on Indus, and Tech. Ed., Mese., Senate Document Ko. S49, 

1006, p. 111. 
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value or neceSsity of further schooling. Many parents believe that 
the experience gained in some of the common occupations of children 
ia more useful in the preparation for the earning of a living than that 
gained iii the ordinary elementary khool. ’ In many, cases this is true 
and, as investigation has shown, age and work e.xpcrieifcc are the 
determining wage factors with the younger employees rather than 
school experience. " • 

Dissatisfaction is .sometimes due to a persiuial dislike to the tea<-her 
, and to other trivial matters, but by far the most conspicuous source of 
diasatisfaction is backwardness, or inability to keep up with other 
children of the same age. Hoke found in liis study of the schools of 
Richmond that S8.5 per cent of the children who dropp<‘d out to go 
to work had reunited grades before they left^ 

Table 7 (p. 28) shows the proportion of children of the various ages 
found in each of tke- three grammar grades. It may he n>adily seen 
• that children of all ages between 10 and 18 years arefotind in all three 
grades, e.xcept that none of the 10-year-old children have reached the 
eighth grade. Only 28 per cent of the 1 .^-yijar-old children are in the 
eighth grade, 42 per cent are in the seventh grade, and :!() per cent are 
in the sixth grade. ‘AVTien nil grach's are considered, even gi'eator 
variation than thi.s' is shown. Ayres's examination into the prog- 
ress of children in 78 city school ^systems showed that boys who 
have reached the limit of the compulsory attendance period are 
mattered through the grades from the kiiulergarten to the senior year 
in high school.’ 

The relation of age to gradAis shown more vividly in Table .8 (p. 28). 
There are more 12-year-old children in the sixth grade, more i;{-vear- 
old children in the seventh grade, and more 14-ye«ir-old children in the 
eighth grade than of any of the other ages. .rVssuming that these 
children are making normal progress, 38 per cent of ihe pupils in the 
sixth grade, 35 per cent in the seventh grade, and 30 per cent in the 
eighth grade are backward. Some of the pupils, of course, are back- 
ward because of starting late, but it is evident that a larger propew- 
tion of the children fail to keep up with their classes, which necessi- 
tates a repetition of the work. 

The solution of the backwanl-jJupil problem, therefore, should go 
a long way toward solving the school-leaving problem and at the sama 
time stop one of the most wasteful leaks in the educational system. 
WJiilo retardation can not be completely eliminated, it is believed that' ’ 
the evil can be mitigated in a large degree. The loss involved in re- 
nting instruction to backward children amouiite to a sum laige 
enough to warrant the expenditure of large amounts in an effort to 
find .the cause and to make the adjustments necessary to reduce the 
waste to the minimum. . 



» Hoke, K. J., Bomu of Eddcatlon Bui. 3, 1316, p, 34. 
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/- ^ SUMMARY. 

Eight ami one-half per cent of the children desire leave school, 
ilnd of these 34 per cent frankly state that they Ao not like school. 
Sixty per cent would rather go to \Vi>rk. 

Of those who intend to leave during the current year, approxi- 
mately tun'-third claim economic neetssity as the rea.son njd, except 
for a small proportion who will leave on a(*eount of illness or some 
uninentioned reas^)n, the remainder leave'on account of dissatisfaction 
expressed or implied. 

Ivetarded or backward ehihiren are numennis, and the inahility to. 
make normal progress through the grades is the source of^much dis- 
.'^atisfaelion in the school. 

, ' HtX'OMMt^NUATlONS. 

The n'liualy for the schi)ol-lc*aving problem slnnihl proyitle for, 
lir.-^t, reinuinTut ive employment h»r children while attending school.; 
second, a change in tlft‘ eilucatii»md methixls, aiming to vitalize school 
work ami thtis nmkt* school mon* intcre.<ting jiml retardation less 
comimm: and third, the estahlislunent of <*onti mmt 
children who must lcavt‘ s<‘lionl. 

7. Remumratin iiuploijmeni . for school chihlren , — A few local 
example's in varienis parts of the country have shown that part-time 
employment for ehihiren- of sc'eondnry grade is a feasible undertaking. 
SiK'h a plan may be applicable' in a liniiteei way t»» tlie two upper 
graeh'S e)f (he eleMnentary school, but. in general, the emplovment for 
chilelren e)f the upper graele's iniisl assume' the nature e>f he)ine-project 
work. The' work e»f the agricultured anel heane'-making ediihs among 
the rural chilelren is of this iialufe. Home' gareleming. as it is pro- 
niette'd in senne e‘itie*s, also se*rv(*s the purpose'*. Shop\ve)rk, garment 
niaking, business pre»je'cts, ami the like, \vhen ee)nducte'd on a real 
industrial anel ceAmuercial basis anel asse>ciateel with home enter- 
prist's, furnish additional example's. Unfe)rtunate'ly, there has been 
t»o little effe)rt made to cf)mmerci*dize these activitie's. The ediica- 
tie)iial valuei e»f such onterpi ise's is gre'atly enhanceel by e*e>nducting 
them on a^'ol money-e^'arning basis. If more attention were given to 
this feature, and every effort made te» insure profitable employment 
for the children se) engage'd, there wn)uld be fewer withdraw^als from' 
school, fewer children stranded in“ blind alley occupations, and a 
different attitude tow^ard the school. ^ *\s observed under another 
head,, and as may be seen from consultiiig Table 10 (p. 28)* gardening ' 
may be made fairly profitable for children w’hile attending school. 
Nine per cent of the children engaged in gardening produced an aver- 
age of $15.66 worth of vegetables, fruit, and flowers during a single 
s^fason. 'IV'enty-tw'o children averaged $61.25. Since few schools 
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offer instruction in gardening, it is safe to assume that these records 
are the result of independent effort. With a knowledge 6f the succes 
of individual children while working under the direction of a skilled 
teacher, these results even do not seem phenomenal. With h(*me- 
project work in gardening as a regular school function, much better 
results may be expected. 

Compared with other comrnon occupations of children, gardening 
makes ^ ^ood showing from a money -eaii»ing standpoint. The 
children w'ho worked at general occupations during summer vacation 
earned an average of SI 3. 19 aiid only 7 }>er cent earned S50 or ovct. 
The average weekly earnings of the children who work during out-of- 
school hours amount to $1 .51 , and 117, or 3 per cent , earn |5 or over per 
week. As startling as these results seem, tlio cliildren wiio undertake 
gardening on a reasonable basis are able to make much more in j)ro- 
portion to the time employed. Most of the children wiio have ma<le 
phenomenal recorifrin general employment are those wiio have large 
paper businesses requiring much time both in the early morning and 
late at night. The same amount of time spent on gar<lening Aould 
be more profitable. 

There is an opportunity, therefore, for profitable home project 
wwk in gardening, even in cities and towms. Other lines of wiiole- 
some project work may be undertaken, with equally satisfying 
results, especially for seasons of the year when gardening require.s 
little or no attention. This is not child labor. It is earning w'hile 
learning and learning while earning. 

To chuiige educational methods . — It has been rej)eatedly said that 
school work needs vitalizing, and to tliis emi the belief prevails tliat 
it should center about concrete occupational pui*suits. Since; real 
education is a matter of sense training, it becomes neee.ssary for the 
school to provide for its pupils a witler range of experience. As 
industrial specialization and population centralization progress, there 
will be an ever-incren ung need for a more 'active type of training. 
This need for a vitalizing influence fortunately may be supplie<l in 
the same way, as suggested for the providing of remunerative employ- 
ment for school children. Gardening, shopwxirk, home-making 
activities, and business enterprises performed under the joint direc- 
tion of school and home should make school work easier^^ more 
interesting, more ^rposeful, and more effective from the standpoint 
of the child. Children would then have their attention focused upon 
preparing for a definite land of work. They would know the meaning 
of education. They would readily see its conhection with the affairs 
of life and would come to appreciate its advantages and the obliga- 
tions that follow^ Such a readjustment should go a long way.toward 
solving the problem of the backward pupil and consequently tEat of 
school leaving. With its influence upon habit formation, it also 
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should have a far-reaching ^influence upon solving many of the 
dominant social problems of the time. 

Tlie evidence presen to<l here and that collected by other investi'- 
gators shows that many children unnecessarily leave school on 
reacliing the legal age limit. If the reorgan izot ion of school methods 
and processes as suggested here should not materially mitigate this 
evil, there is need for exten^ling the period of school responsibility. 
Much has been acconi]>lished by coiu])ulsory school attendance, but 
the idea of making sclu»b| work more attractive should be productive 
of even better results; Legislative methods usually succeed in 
bringing the child bodily to scbool, but something more is needed 
to bring him there in mind and in heart. Fey' people question the 
effectiveness of the school system as a whole, but certain wealf spots 
are apparent. That s<^ many j)arents allow their children -tq leave 
on reaching the legal age limit suggt'sts the possibility that schooling 
is not a good investment. If ever>' year that the child remains in 
school can not be made to pay from the standpcunt of earning a 
living, it is an injustice to require him to remain there. It behooves 
society, t^ierefore, to make sure tliat school attendance is profitable 
for the iiuliyidual. If it is not profitable for the in<lividual, it is very 
doul>tfiil whether it is profitable for society. 

Continuation ifh^tnirtioj}. ‘—For those cluldren who have left 
.school to go to work and for those who will leave before- being pre- 
pared for the duties of life and citizenship there is need for con- 
tinuation instructit)!!. The type of instruction commonly given in 
night s(‘htH>Is is not sufhci(*nt. A large part of the instruction should 
be of an occuj)ationaJ nature. There will be need for much individual 
work to suit the needs t)f the varituis members of the class. Sjich 
instruction, of. course, should aim to prepare the young people for 
the occupations of the community. In some way the school should 
keep in closer toucli with the chihlren who have left. It should 
render direct service not only by way of furnishing needed instruc- 
tion; but by guiding the youth along suitable vocational channels. 


HOME GARDENING AS A SDRSTITUTE FOR THE COMMON 
FORMS OF EMPI/)YMENT FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

It is well known that niahy families need the wage-earning' sup- 
port of their children even while attending th^ elementary school, 
without which support many parents could not afford to continue to 
send their chddrem to school. It is also well knovor that children 
need a wide frange of active experience for the proper development 
of the senses. Furthermore, children need active employment to 
insure the formation of industrious habits and to guard against th^ 
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evils attending idleness. Lastly, children need to know the meaning 
of w'ork. 

A laige pniportion of the childn'ii aie anxious to leave school at 
the earliest moment of exemption, to put nv^ ay childish things, to 
become wage earners, and to takt* an active pajt in tin* gn*at busy 
world. School does not satisfy l^e longing for a plunge into the 
the affairs of life. It has been shown that many children engag(‘ in 
undesirable occupations while attending schocd, and^a large propor- 
‘ tion of them continue in tliese occupations afti*r h*aving scliool 
Since many of these (H‘cu]vations offiT no inducements for cliildren 
above a certain age. then* comes a time when they must given 
oyc»r to youngi*r ehildn'ii. The older ehildrtui, then, wlioUy unskilJ<‘d 
m any spi*eiy work, must h>ok for some other means of making a 
. living. Tliey eljange from one job to another, and sooner later 
join the army of the unemployed. 

Sinc^ the school i^ the institutioh established and designated by 
society to pn^paiv the individual for the duties of life, it should be 
Y given a wider range of influence. It sliould not be exp<*ctedtto |H*rform 
it^ functions pn>perly if it is denied the nee<‘ssarv facilities for sm h 
preparation. Neither Van th(*s<*luKd fullill its obligations if society witii- 
holds from it the right\f eontrid owr the activities of childn*n during 
the whole preparatory p^od, whether in or mit of school. Sucli ad- 
ditional i\*sponsil)ility the school should gladly accept in self-defense. 
These additional obligations are mU ne(‘essarily additional htirtleris. 
Any adjustment that provides for active participation in tin* affairs 
of men, as, a part of the school program, means sunpjy u changing 
from artificial to natural methods of training. T(>aching luwomes 
easier, children become inten*stcd, and parents hccoim* Convinced of 
the value of education — the expensive gift of society —winch in tiie/ 
past they have been forc(‘d to acce])b. 

Gardening, as an intensive phase of agriculture, constitutes only 
one kind of employment that should b(* provided for children. On 
account of its intimate illation to the life of idl people, it should he 
regarded as one of the most important forms of activity at the disposal 
of the children of the eleiuentarv school. On iw‘count of the geiK'ral 
interest in agrieuJtun*, from the stamlpoint of (*ither production or 
consumption, it is well adapted to the prevocational period in t*du- 
cation. Any knowledge concerning agriculture that may be acquired 
by chiklron may be turned to good account, whether or not they 
follow agriculture as a vocation. Many people obtain much pleasure, 
and incidentally much profit, from agriculture as an avocation and 
all are interested in the products of the soil. Agriculture, then, 
should be regarded as one of the chief occuptions about which modern 
educationaf effort should center. Many phases of th(^ subject ore 
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nnieuablo to school instruct ion in rural communities, but the gar- 
dening phase is one commonly accepted in connection with urban 
^ schools. 

School oflicitds quite generally approve of gardenmg, and the work 
is h(‘ing promoted hy many schools. A n'cent inquiry showed that 
1/J20 cities and towns, or 7S ]ht cent of those having a population, 
of 2.500 or over, w<»re encouraging gardening. The in(|uiry showed 
also tliat |1()6,6SU lias been set aside by school officials for the pro- 
nu>tion of the work. I^it very little of the gardt^ning work 1ms been 
umlertaken on a S4‘rious, businesslik<‘ basis. The r<‘crt‘ational and 
('sthetic, ratlier than tin* vcx ational aspects t^thc work, have been 
einplu\sized . Tin* trcml at the pn*sent lim<‘, however, is to encour- 
age home gardening on aiuintcu.sivc (‘onuncrcial basis. Some schools 
also -have engaged skilled tiMudiers on a 12-inonth basis and are fur- 
nishing instruction to tlu‘ children in ac cord w'it^i the iXH'oiniiienda- 
tions of the Bureau of Education.* 

T1h‘ present investigation sliows that 3,901, or 27 per cent, of the 
childri'n comlucti'd gardening exercisis during the summer of 1915 
(sec 1 a!)lc 0, }>. 2S^. 'Die estimated vidiu' of the produce raiseil is 
SI 4. 001. U7. making an accragi' value of S3. 59 per child. This does 
not wholly express the value, for mafty children ronducted orna- 
nnaitaJ gardening, on wliicli no money vtilue can be plac 4 ?d. Table 
10 (p. 2S) shows some of tlu‘ high rceor<ls in garden production. 
Twenty-tw'o children averagcil S61.25 for the sea‘^on, and this, put 
on a weekly basis, amounts to Si. IS tin* year rouml. Considering 
the fact that garden work occii)>ies the attention of the childreli only 
jiai’Kof their spare time, and is practiced only during the summer 
montlis.^lie w'ork is very profitahk*. These achievements are not re- 
markably high, and whth a good system of gard(Mi instruction most 
ciiildn'ii slionhl ajipnmcii tlu‘sc records. Tlu* t able show's also the total 
area and tin* average* area used by tlie piqiils in tiie pro^luction of tlieir 
crops. Some cliildri'ii utilized as imu'ii as an acre c»f land, w'hile 
othci's cull i vat (*d only i few' s(|unre feet, tlm average being 1, 101 
s^juare feet, or a piece of land about 34 fei*t sqiiart'. A v<*rv small 
proportion of tlie gardens, howcv(*r. ('qiial this area. By eliminating 
th<* gardens of om*-half acre or ov(*r, the Average area is reduced to 
about 350 s<{uare"fi‘ct. TIu* av(*rage production amounts to 3 cents 
per square foot. Tin* h(*st use of the land under cultivation, tliere- 
foit', is not being made, for many individual records show' returns as 
high as 15 cents per square foot. 

The total area available to all the children included* in the investi- 
gation amounts to a little over 314 acres, or an average of 961 squarf 
feet. These figures are low, for experience has shown that there is 
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more land available than is generally believed. The vacant lots of 
the neighborhood are not considered in the above estimate, and from 
a knowledge of the conditions it is safe to assume that in most cities 
and towns there is abundant land for the use of the children. In the 
congested sections of a few of the largest cities it may be necessarj' 
to divide the land into very small plats and to use some of the vacant 
land in the suburbs. 

If all of the children in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
throughout the country should utilize an average of 961 square feet 
of land (the amount shown to be available) and produce an average 
return of 3 cents per sqxiare foot, the total prodxiction would amount 
to over $130,000,000. If the land contained in vacant lots were 
included, about twice this return should be expected. With a good 
system of garden instruction, the average return per square foot 
could be multiplied by three, and this increase in production easily 
would take care olf the cost of furnishing instruction. 

SUMMARY. 

Twenty-seve4^^er cent of the children conducted independent gar- 
den exercises. 

The children’s gardens averaged 1,101 square feet, and gave an 
average return of $3.59. 

There were 361 children who raised produce valued at $10 or over; 
81 valued at $25 or over; 30 valued at $40 or over; and 22 valued 
at $50 or over. . 

There is available for all pupils an average of 961 square feet of 
land for the purpose of gardening. This amount of land with intelli- 
gent handling should produce at the^i'ate of 10 cents per square foot, 
returning to each of the operators $96.10. 

RECOMM ENDATIOJiS. 

The recommendations of the Bureau of Education concerning the 
organization of gardening in city schools arc presented in a previous 
publication (Bui. 40, 1916), and it is therefore unnecessary to repeat 
them here! 

There are many difficulties in the way of a complete and sudden 
I'eorganization of school work to provide for gardening and other 
practical arts instruction. The proposed adjustment contemplates 
a widely different method of attack and necessitates a reorganization 
of school work.^ Unless a complete change ismiade from the old to 
the hew methdd, there will be no opportimity to measure the effec- 
^tiveness of the plan. It would seem that the most effective way of 
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•demonstrating the value of the new method is to try it out under 
favorable conditions in one school at a time. If the plan possesses 
merit, the people will demand its extension through the whole school 
^system of any city or town. Too often attempts to introduce new 
features fail from a compromised effort to inaugurate them through- 
out the whole system with insufficient financial support and^in|^e- 
quate experience. * 

One of the conspicuous changes needed consists in the rearrange- 
ment of the school year so that the summer vacation may come in - 
the middle of the year instead of at the end. Under present condi- 
tions the children at the end of the year drop everything pertaining 
to school. ^ Tlie summer vacation is given over to activities entirely 
distinct from school work. On roturning to school at the end of the 
long vacation the children enter new classes, meet new teachers, and 
commence new stu<lies. If the school year commenced with Janu- 
ary and ended with December the summer vacation might be made 
<Iecidedly more useful than it is at the present. It is not necessary 
to Imrden the children by heavy assignments, but there should be 
some kind of continuity of thought and purpose to eliminate such a 
long waste of time as is the case \inder present conditions. With the . 
vacation coming at the end of the year there can be no work assigned, 
and after a lapse of 10 or 12 weeks the children return and are com- 
pelled to relearn that which w'as unused and forgotten during the 
summer. The work of the summer should be so completely different 
that it w'ill still serv^e the purpose intended and at the same tune fur- 
nish an opportunity to cryst jize the knowledge acquired during the 
year. The summer should bo the time for perfonning much of the 
home project work, which should be of such a nature that children* 
may acqtiire a practical experience in and efljoy the satisfaction 
gaine^l from conducting a real commercial or industrial enterprise. 

Ihe summer work should bo of such a character also as to furnish ■ 
remunerative employment, and in this way the child may learn the 
value of money expressed in work, and l>o able to contril>ute some- ] 
thing to his support an<i the support of the family. I 

Ah previously intimated the . school should have control of all the 
activities of children above a certain age, whether in or out of school. 

In this way teachers may point out the dangers and the undesirable 
fea.tures of certain occupations: While home project work eventually 
should provide all the employment children need during out-of-echool ■ 
hours, there will be abundant opportunity through many years to : 
come for teachers and school officials to render a valuable service by * i 
way of directing the outside activities (^f children and of exercising 
control over their employment. 
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Table l,--~ Amount and monep value of employment of the children of the sixU,y ievenih, 
and eighth grades, 1916* 
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WashlngtoiL 22 
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Table 2. -Classes of occupations in which 4yoS6 children are engaged during out~of~8chool 
hours, including summer vacation. 


Nature of occupation. 


1. Farm work (picking fruit or any other kind of farm or garden 

work) 

2. Housework: 

At home. 

Away from home. In domestie service, caring for cliil- i 
dren, etc. ' 


>. Ifl^oirk in offioea 


8. Helpers In Industrial occupations (painting, carpentering. 

pusterinfLblacksmlthing,etc.) 

7. Labor (ioclnding road work; teaming; ditching; outtlns 
wood; mowing lawns: washing autos; Janitor service and 
foug^ work arnund hotels, theaters, schools, and other 
pubUe buildings; cleaning rugs: washing; .scrubbing; etc.) . , 
I. Personal service (In re.staurants, in barber s^ps, .shoe shin* 
*' servtoo, valeting, as bell boy, as companion, 

leading the blind) : . ' 

L Street trades: SeJJl^ papers or goods of any kind on the 


^ street.. 

, KjX i>eliveir^ and messenger service (running errands, taking 

peddling, delivering goods, etc.) 

sen lloks w*d tennfa opurts, in bowling 

IK %nokUi8ked'(*i 
stniments, 

• UxU - 

Total, 
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Table 3. — Number of children deeiring to leave »choolt the number vho undoubtedly will v 
leavey and the number who have already left during the current year 




• 



1 * t 

Nutfilter. ; Percent.! 

! ' 

Desiring to leave 





1,177 i 6.5 

609 i 5.5 

' 6.S0 ‘ * 7 5 

Undoiibte<lly will leave 1 

Have left * • i 





- ! 

— 0 4 _1 


* A number of the itehodules were inronipletely filled out and were disearded. The percentages given 
here are based on the number of children listed on complete schedules only. 

* Since the investigation deals only with the children of the throe grammar grades, this figure is not 

coMipamhle with those of other In vestigatioua. which are based upon the total number of children enterisg 
schoiit. • ^ 


Table 4 . — Hramns giien by children for desiring to leave tchool. 


Reasons for desiring to leave. 

1 

Number.. 

1 _ 

Per 

cent. 

Do not like school : ' 

' 1 405 

jf4 

Wish to earn money i 

446 

38 

Ish to learn a trade 

257 

33 

l>eslro to leave for other reasons 

60 

6 

Total 

> 177 

100 




Tabi.k ">. — Reasons for letn Ing erhool obtained by the teacher from children who undoubtedly 
vill have during the current year. 


Reasons for leaving. 


Family needs help 

InditTeretice of parents. . 
Personal desire of pupil 

III health 

Unmentirme<l reason.s. . 

T oLil 



Numlier. 

Per 

cent. 


278 

40 


86 

13 


235 

34 


37 

5 


63 

0 


609 

100 


Table »l.— Mr/r/ eoHcerning the .H io pupiU of the current school year trho had already left 
when the inresiigation was nnvk. {I » Number who are known toht at work; (f) number 
who left btrause of fhumnnl nece»»it.y; (.?) number who probably would have remained 
longer in school if remunerative employment had been available. 


Children. 


Knoivn to be at work 

Left because of nnancial necessity 

Prolmbly would have remained longer in schoollf remunerative employment had been 
axailable 


Number. 


541 

341 


116 


Per 

cent. 


64 

40 
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Table 7 .—Proportion of Mldreti of the variout aget found in cadi of the upper three gradet. 


Ages. 


10 years or under. , 

11 years 

13 years *... 

13 years 

14 years 

15 years 

16 years 

17 years... 

18 years or over. . , 


Sixth grade. 


Number. 


Per 

cent. 


Seventh grade. Eighth grade. Total In 
sixth, 
seventh, 
and 
eighth* 
grades. 


Number. 


Per 

cent. 


Numlter. 


Per 

cent. 


272 

1,366 , 
1,774 j 
1,104 
600 ; 
230 ' 
59 
.t 
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^ . 
30 
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40 I 
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28 
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3, .323 
>-.3,053 
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4.57 . 
74 
14 


Per 

cent. 


2 

II 

23 

27 

22 
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Total (all ages) 5,.W9 . 


4,92<i i 


3,931 


27 11,416 


Tab^e 8. — Placement 6/ chihlren in the three upper tjnif/est urronlint/ to nt/c. 
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Table 9. — Number of children conducfituj garden nork, the value of the produce ’ the 
amount of land userid and the amauni of land aiuilable for garden ing. 


States. 


Children 

with 

gardens. 


Per J 
cent of 
clUb ( 
dren ' 
with 
car- 
dens. I 


Valife of 
.produce. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Washington 


Total. 


97 

25 

1670.01 

• 16.79 

80 

33 ' 

401.25 ! 

7. 72 

386 

33 : 

1,124,08 : 

4.50 

17 

29 

2.00 i 

2.00 

553 

22 • 

2,188.30 1 

. 5.96 

on 

29 ! 

2,050.66 j 

' 7.11 

159 

28 , 

1,274.00 : 

9.83 } 

617 

25 

2,458.13 j 

5.73 1 

1,102 

26 ; 

2,780.24 ' 

4.64 

66 

33 

220.60 I 

6.12 I 

25 

36 

31.10 ! 

2.07 j 

3,001 

27 1 

14,001.07 1 

1 

3.60 1 


* .\verago Area in 

f > value I square feet 
per j used by 
; child. ! piipiLs. 

I I 


105, 872 
123,808 
136,628 
1,761 
350,711 
2, 135, 248 
360, 190 
630.11.3 
.300, (HI 
41,0.‘»5 
2,659 


verace 
area in 
.snunre 
feet 

ii.sed by 
pupils. 


1,091 

1,.547 

.^52 

103 

634 

2,343 

2,035 

1,22.3 

.^ 5.3 

746 

106 


I ’ Average 

urea in 
.\rea in ‘ sniiare 
square feet I feet 
available, avuiluble. 
i fall 
pupils). 


79,489 I 
36.5, .557 ' 
905, 160 I 
4,8:49 I 
1.321,142 I 
6; 356, 306 I 
1,041,438 ; 
2,473,918 j 
1,053,048 
131,847 I 
172,410 i 


247 

1,491 

844 

179 

605 

1,829 

1,801 

1,348 

244 

976 

2,394 


4,295,086' 


1,101 13,905,140 t 
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Table 10. — Some high records in garden production. 


Income frmn children earmng — y 

Number, j Percent. Amount. 

1 Average. 

no or oyer 

361 ; 9.3 16,663.68 

81 1 2.0 3,087.88 

30 . .7 : 1,672.88 | 

22 ' .6 1,347.60 

$15.00 
‘ 38. 12 

1 5.5.76 

61.26 

S26orover 

140 or over 

$60 or over-#. 
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